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WILLIAM PERCY AND HIS PLAYS 

WITH A SUMMARY OF THE CUSTOMS OF ELIZABETHAN 

STAGING 

The plays of William Percy, third son of Henry, eighth earl 
of Northumberland, have recently received considerable attention. 
They exist in a manuscript volume now owned by the Duke of 
Devonshire, from which Joseph Haselwood reprinted two. The Cuck- 
queanes and Cuckolds Errants or the Bearing down the Inn, 1601, and 
The Faery Pastoral or the Forest of Elves, 1603, in 1824 for the Rox- 
burghe Club. These two have been frequently described, but The 
Aphrodysiall or Sea Feast, 1602,* Necromantes or the Two Supposed 
Heads, 1602, Arabia Sitiens or a Dream of a Dry Year, 1601, and A 
Country's Tragedy in Vacuniam or Cupid's Sacrifice, 1602, remain 
practically unknown. All are written, says Haselwood, in the hand 
of the author and are dated by him. The volume includes other 
compositions and dates from 1601 to 1647; it seems "a fair transcript 
of the lucubrations of an earlier period in life "with new readings some- 
times pasted over. 

The plays are remarkable chiefly for their explicit stage directions, 
which come nearer than any other contemporary source to giving a 
detailed account of a theatrical performance in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Collier {History of English Dramatic Poetry, II, 351) was, I 
beheve, the first to call attention to these plays; "his [Percy's] 
productions of this kind [plays] like his sonnets have little or no merit; 
as, however, they importantly illustrate the condition of the stage at 
the period when they were written (soon after the year 1600) I shall 
have occasion to refer to them hereafter." Carl Grabau ("Zur 
englischen Biihne um 1600," Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1902) again called 
them to the attention of scholars. Subsequent discussions of Eliza- 
bethan staging show these plays to be almost uniformly considered 
important sources of information. 

1 Through the kindness of Dr. Frederick Ives Carpenter, I have been permitted to 
examine a transcript of this play. It somewhat resembies The Faery Pastoral in its 
general style and in its form of staging. 
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110 George F. Reynolds 

Two writers, however, hold them to be valueless. Wallace 
{Children of the Chapel at the Blackfriars, 1597-1603, 131) says, "I set 
no special value upon the elaborate and impossible stage directions 
or other items taken seriously by many as touching vital points in 
stage history." This was a natural point of view for Wallace, because 
the plays show that spectators sat on the stage at Paul's at a date 
when Wallace maintains this custom was limited to the Blackfriars. 
Still Wallace' objection is singularly naive: the directions are not 
impossible, for there they are; no one would think of crediting a 
man of Percy's mentality with making up his elaborately consistent 
system of staging out of whole cloth; the directions demand explana- 
tion, not dogmatic denial. Similarly minded to Wallace is Dr. Victor 
Albright, who in a recent number of this journal' calls Percy's plays 
valueless and uninteresting as theatrical documents, and who states 
that they "have no connection with the regular Elizabethan stage." 
"Regular," of course, may mean anything, but whatever Albright 
means by it, even a cursory examination of recent literature shows 
that his opinion of the value of these plays is contrary to that of 
most distinguished writers on the subject. 

Thus, Schelling {Elizabethan Drama, 1908) repeatedly cites Percy's 
plays as reliable authorities, and speaks of The Errants as affording 
"singularly interesting evidence .... of some of the most notable 
peculiarities of Elizabethan staging" (I, 464). Creizenach {Ge- 
schichte des neueren Dramas, 1909) uses Percy's Faery Pastoral in 
illustrating general Ehzabethan conditions (IV, 430, 437), as does 
Jusserand {Ldterary History of the English People [1909], III, 65). 
Lawrence {Elizabethan Playhouse, 1912) refers to Percy's plays as 
"sound evidence for the routine pursued at the Paul's playhouse" (I, 
66) , and makes several citations. Neuendorff , in the most recent Ger- 
man study of the Elizabethan stage. Die englische VolksbUhne, uses 
Percy freely, and so does Graves in the latest study in English, The 
Court and the London Theaters (Chicago, 1913), the latter with special 
effectiveness. Thus Albright, in taking the position he does, is 
opposing almost the undivided current of recent opinion. 

With so many distinguished scholars to criticize for using Percy's 
plays, Albright does me a peculiar and certainly an undeserved 

'"Percy's Plays as Proof of the Elizabethan Stage," Modern Philology, October. 
1913. 
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William Percy and His Plays 111 

honor in directing against me almost alone his vehement and acri- 
monious argument. The acrimony we may properly disregard 
as out of place in such a discussion, but the vehemence is rather 
significant. As Jusserand remarks (Literary History of the English 
People, III, 65, note), Percy's plays suffice "to demonstrate the un- 
tenability of the so-called 'alternation theory,'" and thus, unless 
Albright can discredit their evidence, he must abandon his view of the 
Elizabethan stage. Under these circumstances vehemence is per- 
haps pardonable, but scarcely absurdity, and absurd some of Albright's 
arguments, as we shall see, certainly are. Moreover, his article 
exhibits the same defects as his book; in each there is the same 
blindness to evidence not to his liking; in each the same lack of 
historical perspective. An examination of the one may therefore 
serve as a criticism of the other. 

The subject itself, except to Albright, is now, it must be confessed, 
of relatively little importance. The literary value of Percy's plays 
is nil. As sources of theatrical information they have been used to 
show nothing which, with one exception, cannot be illustrated from 
Shakespeare's plays alone, quite disregarding other contemporary 
drama.i The points for which I have used Percy's plays, and to 
which Albright objects, are the existence of three stage doors, 
properties on the front stage, act intermissions, simultaneous "incon- 
gruous" properties, and dramatic distance. Shakespearean illus- 
trations are as follows, most of them having numerous parallels : 

Three doors: Titus Andronicus, I, 1: "Enter the Tribunes and 
Senators aloft. And then enter Satumius .... at one doore and 
Bassanius .... at the other." At the end of the scene Saturnius 
says, " Open the Gates and let me in." " They go vp into the Senate 
House." They could scarcely have gone out through the door by 
which either had entered. "One door .... the other" simply 
shows a custom here blindly followed, which perhaps arose because 
the third door was usually concealed by the curtain. 

Properties on the front stage: Out of many illustrations I choose 
Julius Caesar, III, 1, 2, because it is so often misunderstood. Scene 1 

' Percy's plays do show a use ol locality boards which is nowhere else so completely 
Illustrated in Elizabethan drama; that such signboards existed is adequately proved by 
considerable other evidence, but Percy's plays furnish a imique statement as to how they 
were employed. 
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112 George F. Reynolds 

is in the senate liouse by the statue of Pompey; it must have had 
seats for the senate and was probably staged on the rear stage. 
Scene 2 uses the "public chair" (1. 68) to which Brutus "ascends." 
This term points to a use of the elevated seat more commonly alluded 
to as the state or throne, which was kept in the heavens (Prologue 
to Every Man in His Humor; Faustus, last scene), and let down from 
above. It therefore would naturally stand on the front stage, 
though a few plays (e.g., Death of Robert, Earl of Huntington, p. 16) 
show it either to have stood behind the curtain, or to have had, as 
Neuendorff supposes, a curtain of its own. Clearly one or the other 
of these scenes must have been limited to the front stage. Antony 
could have spoken much more effectively from the dais on which this 
chair stood than from the higher and more remote balcony. 

Act intermissions: Midsummer-Night's Dream, end of Act III 
(foho): "They sleepe all the Act" (i.e., as the play shows, from the 
end of one act till the beginning of the next). 

Simultaneous "incongruous" properties: the tomb in Titus 
Andronicus, I, 1 : The scene is before the senate house. 

Dramatic distance: that is, the bringing together upon the stage 
of places naturally a greater distance apart: Richard III, V: The 
tent of Richard beside that of Richmond. 

Thus, even if Albright's arguments concerning Percy were 
unanswerable, no important detail or principle of Elizabethan staging 
would be seriously drawn into question. Percy's plays are not 
necessary for proof; they simply furnish compact illustrations. As 
such they are too convenient to be abandoned simply because of 
Albright's prejudices, and a consideration of them a little more in 
detail, though no vital matter, may prove not without interest. 

Albright thinks Percy a pedant: "if he had laid aside his classics 
and his scribbling and attended the Globe where Burbage was giving 
the first performances of Hamlet he might have written a piece that 
would have at least some resemblance to an Elizabethan play"; 
he was "without knowledge of, or at least respect to, the pit-gallery 
London audience"; he was "a student rhymer with Plautus on his 
right hand and Terence on his left, and with a bookcase filled with 
well-worn classics near him." His plays "have no connection what- 
ever with the regular Elizabethan stage": The Cuck-queanes and 
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Cuckolds Errants is an imitation of Plautus; The Faery Pastoral "a 
pedant's attempt at a Latinized play for the court." "Therefore 
one may as well quote directions from Plautus and Terence to prove 
his theories of the Shakespearean stage." 

Now, one might grant most of Albright's assumptions without 
at all agreeing with his conclusions. What if Percy were such a 
pedant as he is pictured, and his plays imitations of Latin comedy ? 
That classical plays were given in such "regular" theaters as the 
Rose and the Curtain is shown conclusively by Guilpin's lines in his 
Skialetheia (1598) :' 

"or if my dispose 
Persuade me to a play, I '11 to the Rose 
Or Curtain, one of Plautus' comedies 
Or the pathetic Spaniard's Tragedies." 

One has only to look at the index in Schelling's Elizabethan Drama 
to remove any doubts as to the presence in the "regular" English 
drama of the influence of Plautus and Terence. Albright's conclu- 
sion of "aloofness" is therefore singularly insecure. 

It really rests on some sort of notion that performances at 
court and at the private theaters were sharply distinguished in prac- 
tice and ideals from those at the public theaters. That of course is 
possible, but it is unlikely, nobody has proved it, and much can be 
urged against it. Graves's carefully stated dissertation. The Court 
and the London Theaters, shows convincingly that the connection 
between them has been greatly underestimated. Albright has 
simply been proceeding on one of those numerous assumptions which 
too much confuse work in this period. In any case, Percy's plays 
may have been conspicuously classical without for that reason being 
"aloof" from the regular drama. 

To dismiss Albright's arguments thus, however, would be perhaps 
to treat them too cavalierly. He has three: 

First, The Errants and The Faery Pastoral are, he says, valueless 
as sources for Elizabethan stage conditions because of Percy's habit 
of scene division at the entrance of every character. Plays so divided 
are, thinks Albright, hopelessly classical and "aloof from the regular 
Elizabethan drama." If one were inclined to wax satiric at Albright's 

1 Collier, History of English Dramatic Literature, III, 319. 
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114 George F. Reynolds 

expense, here certainly is the opportunity. Many plays furnish evi- 
dence contrary to this extraordinary conclusion. But to cite the 
works of only one author, has Albright forgotten Jonson ? Even the 
modern editions used by Albright preserve Jonson's classical scene 
division. Is Jonson also "aloof from the regular Elizabethan 
drama" ? As a matter of fact, classical scene division shows simply 
classical influence, but aloofness not one whit. Albright, in trying 
to find all the evidence possible for his view, has proved too much. 

Again, Albright thinks the aloofness of Percy's plays established 
by the use in them of Latin words and mythological allusions, not 
only by lawyers and ladies — that would not provoke his comment 
— but by "ghosts, soldiers, tradesmen, servants, inn-keepers and street 
gamins"; this is too much. Such an argument reads strangely in 
the work of a specialist in drama. When did Sophocles or Shake- 
speare or Sheridan or for that matter G.B.S. himself, even in this 
age of realism, hesitate to decorate the speech of soldier or servant ? 
Shall Percy be denied the opportunity to exhibit his Latin brilliance, 
faint though it be? More than that, Albright has apparently neg- 
lected to allow for the rage of the Renaissance for Latin and mythol- 
ogy. In his new devotion to "the remote corners of the Elizabethan 
drama," which he hints I too much frequent, he seems to have for- 
gotten his Shakespeare. One illustration must suffice: let Albright 
consider // Henry IV, II, 4, where in one page of the Globe edition 
(420) he may find over a dozen classical allusions in the mouths of 
exactly the persons he is so concerned about — soldiers, inn-keepers, 
people of the street. Or let him note Act II, scene 1, of the same play, 
where an allusion to " Althea's dream," scarcely a common reference, 
is spoken by a page. That Shakespeare uses an allusion is enough 
to make it today more or less familiar; Percy's may therefore seem 
more unusual, but I do not remember that the Latin or the allusions 
of his plays — I have no copy at hand — are especially recondite. As 
a matter of fact, this part of Albright's argument is an unfortunate 
intrusion into his paragraph. His real point is that such a style 
would not suit the groundlings of the London theaters. But this 
argument is equally ill-chosen. For Percy seems to have had Paul's 
more than any other theater in mind, and at Paul's less attention 
had to be paid, it is likely, to the tastes of the "vulgar." Moreover, 
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even the writers for the public theaters did not limit their plays 
to what would suit the understanding gentlemen of the yard. What 
had Jonson's Sejanus for them, or his long disquisitions in The Al- 
chemist? What could they make of Chapman's orations or of the 
soliloquies in Hamletl Finally, even if we admit that Percy's 
style was not fitted to the London audiences, what difference does 
that make in this inquiry? Nobody is maintaining that his plays 
were successful. A man may know everything concerning the theater 
— I am far from saying that Percy did — and still not be able to gauge 
the taste of his audience at all. Have we not today plenty of proof 
of this in too many playwrights ? Indeed, Percy's plays have only 
too much to please the vulgar — more than many successful plays of 
his day. Albright's second argument is simply beside the mark. 

Albright's third and really only important argument concerns 
the staging. The Errants, he says, is staged distinctly in the manner 
of a Terentian comedy. There is the usual Latin stage, a street or 
open space between two or more houses, doors, or places. The scene 
never changes throughout the play. All the visible action takes 
place on this neutral ground or at the doors of the various houses. 
This method of staging is Latin but emphatically not English. In 
English plays the scene is constantly changing. In The Faery 
Pastoral the scene also does not change except that the chapel is 
opened and closed. Anyone who is familiar with the Elizabethan 
drama and the Latin drama knows that the stages for the two are 
entirely different. Thus runs Albright's argument from staging. 

The assumptions of this paragraph seem either the result of 
extraordinary ignorance or of intentional confusion. Albright rele- 
gates to a footnote the statement that "The towns in this theatrical 
world (of The Errants) are of course brought into closer relation than 
in real life." But this is a fundamental, a distinctive difference. 
Does Albright really mean to maintain that Terentian houses, which 
conceivably could be on one street, are no different from English 
towns which the atlas, to say nothing of the play itself, shows to have 
been miles apart ? If so, he must follow his argument a Uttle farther; 
if The Errants is Terentian, so is the Valenciennes stage; so is 
Sidney's "Asia of the one side and Affrick of the other"; so is the 
simultaneous staging of the French sixteenth-century plays. In all 
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116 George F. Reynolds 

these, places are brought into closer relation than in real life, and the 
scene, as Albright here seems to be using the word, never changes 
throughout the play. But in this very use of "dramatic distance" 
lies a distinctive difference between the old platform stage, of which 
Percy furnishes only one out of numerous examples, and the modem 
picture stage with its attempts at realistic stage representation. To 
stretch the Terentian conception of the stage until it cover Percy's 
is to destroy it entirely. 

But this is not all. Albright perhaps almost makes out a super- 
ficially satisfactory case, only, however, by burying details of impor- 
tance but of distinctly unclassical bearing in unemphasized footnotes 
or by omitting them altogether. One of these regards the use of local- 
ity boards. In the footnote just referred to he airily remarks : " Some 
students have supposed that there were signboards over the doors — 
but there is absolutely no mention of them in the directions or text, 
and no need of them on the stage to make the action clear." I 
can speak only for myself, but to me the explicit stage directions of 
Percy — made actual in a performance only by the use of signs — are 
all that save the plays from unintelligibility. So much for the need. 
As for the mention, does Albright expect the directions to say, "A 
signboard bearing the name Harwich is neatly tacked up one foot 
above the left door" ? If he does not, I scarcely see how he can 
expect a more definite direction for signboards to indicate general 
locations than the one Percy gives. But even in this Albright may 
be satisfied. My imagined direction is almost equaled in minuteness 
by the first lines of The Faery Pastoral: " Highest aloft and on the Top 
of the Musick Tree the Title The Faery Pastoral. Beneath him 
pind on Post of the Tree The Scene Eluida Forest Lowest of all ouer 
the Canopie NAHAITBOAAION or Faery Chappell." And from 
The Aphrodysiall: "In the middle and alofte Oceanus Pallace The 
Scene being. Next Proteus-Hall." Clearly scene boards, but scarcely, 
I take it, classical details. 

And finally there is a direction in The Errants (V, 87) which 
Albright omits entirely and which adds a feature to the stage picture 
which is uimiistakably Elizabethan. The scene is outside the inn at 
Colchester, but the landlord "tooke the BoUe (bowl) from behind 
the Arras." A similar direction occurs in The Faery Pastoral (V, 4). 
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An arras cuts a pretty figure on a Terentian stage; so does it in any 
street scene on a stage which pretends to present a realistic picture 
of the background.' 

Of Albright's arguments, then, the first and second prove nothing, 
and the third seems convincing only so long as one confuses agreed- 
upon distinctions or omits essential details of evidence. Albright's 
paper shows that now no more than formerly has he grasped the idea 
of the Ehzabethan stage as a plastic, platform, simultaneous stage. 
He cannot or does not get away from the modern melodrama with its 
every scene in a more or less fitting setting. In Hamlet, "a typical 
Elizabethan play," he tells us, "the stage at one time is a parapet, 
at another the presence chamber of the King, at another a hall in 
the palace arranged for a play, at another the Queen's closet, at 
another the graveyard, and so on. How far removed this is from 
the setting of The Faery Pastoral where all is one scene which never 
changes from the beginning to the end!" But how can Albright say 
the typical Ehzabethan play is full of changes of scene when so 
diverse and yet so popular plays as The Malcontent, Love's Labor's 
Lost, The Alchemist, and The Devil's Charter, to name only a few, 
vary scarcely at all. Even if it were true that frequent changes of 
scene characterize the typical play, Percy's plays could still quahfy. 
If they had the usual few directions, Albright could select The Errants 
as an admirable example of a typical play with changing scene: now 
Maldon, now a street in Colchester, now Harwich, now the Ranger's 
Lodge, now the country near by. Percy's specific directions forbid 
this interpretation; Albright must discredit them, and thus we hear 
that the staging is Terentian! What Albright however really has in 
mind, I think, is not so much change of scene as change of setting. 
In that, too, he cannot be so sure of Hamlet; the directions actually 
printed in the play indicate few changes, and neither Albright nor 
anybody else has proved that others occur. It is true that the scene 
of Hamlet does shift considerably — not so frequently as that of The 
Errants by the way — but the setting of Hamlet is almost if not quite 
as unchanged as that of Percy's plays. 

' I do not emphasize another particular that is unmistakably unclassical. In The 
Faery Pastoral even Albright admits that the chapel opens and closes; and in The Aphro- 
dysiall the interior of the hall of Proteus is shown. These interior scenes are of course 
impossible for the Terentian stage, at least as thought of in the Renaissance. 
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To discuss the staging of Hamlet without prefacing it with a 
general account of the staging in Shakespeare's theater and the evi- 
dence in its support would certainly cause misunderstanding. Space 
for so much is lacking, but a bare summary may be of some service. 
Anybody who will read the plays in the original editions or in accu- 
rate reprints will have little difficulty in finding that evidence for him- 
self. 1 hope however to publish it from time to time as opportunity 
offers. The conclusions to be presented are based on a study of all 
extant plays which were given in anything like their present form at 
the Rose after 1594, at the first Globe, or at the first Fortune; all 
Shakespeare's plays are also included. 

As we should expect, the plays demand a stage with at least three 
doors leading to it, a balcony, trapdoors, and devices in the 
"heavens" for the lowering and raising of actors and properties. 
The evidence that the Rose had a stage curtain shutting off a con- 
siderable space is unimpeachable, and though it is not so clear for 
the Globe and Fortune, is still sufficient. There was an elaborate 
equipment of properties and costumes. 

Certain properties usually, though not always, stood on the front 
stage, especially the throne, the "trees," and the ladders from which 
the victims were "turned off" in hanging scenes (Two Lamentable 
Tragedies, V, 2); tables, chairs, and stools were often used there. 
Presumably the larger properties, once put in place, were left on the 
stage, perhaps until the end of the play, at least until no longer needed. 
In intervening scenes they were, therefore, to modern notions, incon- 
gruous. Other properties were freely admitted to the front stage 
when the plays made it necessary. The front stage with these 
various settings was frankly mediaeval, its scene being left vague and 
neutral a good deal of the time, or changing without the actors 
leaving the stage. Failure to recognize this use of properties on the 
front stage renders self-contradictory and useless almost all previous 
explanations of EUzabethan staging. 

That the rear stage was not employed for all scenes in rooms or 
€ven for all scenes with properties, is almost the clearest fact con- 
cerning Elizabethan stage management. The rear stage was used: 

1. For practically all "discoveries," though a few required special 
curtains, for example Spanish Tragedy, last scene. 
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2. For the shop, study, tent, arbor, cave, cell. The tomb was a 
structure standing on the rear stage, often, it would seem, over the 
trapdoor. Perhaps some of the settings just named were also 
structures. When a play used more than one, it is likely that the 
rear stage served for one of them, and special structures on the front 
stage for the others. In The Roaring Girl, however, three shops seem 
to have stood side by side on the rear stage. 

3. For scenes in which a considerable number of persons were 
seated formally — Parliaments, Senates, Councils, but seldom it would 
seem for banquets. A striking example of this use occurs in Volpone, 
IV, 4r-6; V, 10, 12. There are a few exceptions to this — thus in 
Titus Andronicus, 1, 1, the Senate is seated in the balcony. 

4. For parts of scenes supposed to be in, when the rest of the 
scene is out. The part that is in, and that which is out may be 
respectively a room — the passage or room before it; inside a house, 
shop, or tent, etc. — the street before it. By no means all interior 
scenes, it must be repeated, were so represented, but this particular 
sequence was certainly so arranged. Editors have often misunder- 
stood this, and though the characters in the original editions do not 
leave the stage, have inserted exeunt directions and begun new 
scenes. A conspicuous example of this occurs in The Jew of Malta, 
Act IV, first 210 Unes. The action takes place on the front stage 
until 1. 146, where Barabas enters the house (the rear stage which 
Ithamore and Friar Barnadine had entered at 1. 102) and strangles 
Friar Barnadine; they stand the body up against the wall of the front 
stage and then retire to the rear stage, perhaps closing the curtain. 
After Friar Jacomo has knocked the body down, they re-enter the front 
stage, seize him, and at the end of the scene, exeunt it is likely through 
the rear stage. Similar examples with passage directly from the 
front stage to the rear may be found in Henry VIII, V, 2, 3; Julius 
Caesar, IV, 2, 3; The Maid's Tragedy, V, 1, and Volpone, V, 9-12. A 
similar sequence but with exit and re-entrance occurs in Every Man 
in His Humour, I, 4, 5. Other examples are very numerous; Thorn- 
dike discusses one at length from The Yorkshire Tragedy {Kittredge 
Anniversary Papers, 272-77). I cannot agree with him that the rear 
stage is in these scenes usually a sort of back drop, changing the sig- 
nificance of the front stage; this seems a purely modern notion. To 
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be sure the actors in a crowded scene may have sometimes got out 
upon the larger space. But Volpone, V, 11, shows clearly that in the 
sequence to which it belongs the people at the trial were all supposed 
to remain on the rear stage, leaving Volpone alone for this soliloquy. 
In scenes employing the rear stage for a shop, study, etc., the dis- 
tinction between rear and front stage is sharply preserved. 

5. Where three doors (not three entrances, necessarily) were em- 
ployed {Four Prentices of London, Prologue; Titus Andronicus, I, 1). 

6. The rear door (and hence the rear stage) was used in all scenes 
in which a door is emphasized as leading from the lowef stage to the 
balcony, as for example when it is locked or barred, but not in simple 
cases of entrance or exit. A conspicuous example is to be found in 
The Maid's Tragedy, I, 2. It is interesting to observe how in V, 2, 
of this play, use of this door is avoided (1. 70) where it would con- 
flict with the use of the rear stage as a bedchamber in the preceding 
scene. 

7. The rear door, and therefore the rear stage, was used, usually 
in connection with the balcony, to represent the gate to a castle or 
city, not often to a house. This usage, suggested by Miss Charlotte 
Porter {First Folio Shakespeare), is the only one which I find much 
difficulty in recognizing. Sometimes one cannot be sure whether 
the gate is in sight or not. Scenes within the gates are also trouble- 
some. A clear illustration of this usage occurs in Henry V, III.' 

This formulation of the customary usages of the rear stage — there 
are others of too infrequent occurrence to be listed here — seems to 
me valid, partly because they are natural and fitting, but mainly 

» To make this summary of Elizabethan staging a little more complete, some mention 
must be made ol Prolsz's Law of Re-entry — that no person could leave the stage and 
return to it immediately, if the scene meanwhile was supposed to have changed. An 
act interval, one or more speeches, or even stage business, alarums for example, must 
intervene. Or the one who had gone out might re-enter with several persons. The 
number of apparent illustrations of this law is truly remarkable, but I am not entirely 
convinced that the intervening speeches were not written quite as often to indicate a 
lapse of time as a change of scene. Certainly in some cases the exit and immediate 
re-entry of characters — but hy a different door — was exactly what indicated a change of 
scene. See The Iron Age (p. 379), where it marks the entry of the Greeks into Troy; 
jn The Brazen Age (p. 177) it represents the crossing of a river; in The English Travel- 
ler (p. 66), change from one room to another. A similar case occurs in The Change- 
ling, III, 1, 2(Q). Other — unmarked — illustrations of this are to be found, I think, in 
Hamlet, I, 4, 5; Romeo and Juliet, II, 1, 2, and a large number of Other plays. This action 
however did not always mean a change of scene; see The Spanish Tragedy, III, 11, the 
scene between Hieronimo and the two Portugales. 
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because they work without conflict in all the plays of the theaters 
mentioned. Other theories concerning the rear stage, when appUed 
outside a certain series of plays selected usually because they furnish 
satisfactory proof to the theorist, and often provided in the original 
editions with few or no directions, have resulted repeatedly in bring- 
ing two rear stage scenes together, which would mean delay in the 
performance and thus take away any reason for the theories at all. 
The tests here presented, when applied to all the plays, result in only 
two or three such clashes and even these are easily explained. More- 
over they meet an even severer test, the key I think to Elizabethan 
staging, the principle of Recurring Properties. When the rear stage 
was once arranged with a certain setting, it was as a rule left undis- 
turbed until that setting was no longer required; intervening scenes 
with different settings were given on the front stage. Clear indication 
of this is offered by / The Honest Whore. Resting as it does simply 
on convenience, this custom would be departed from when departure 
was easier than observance. Thus in Sejanus it is not surprising that 
the arrangement for the long-separated Senate scenes of III, 1, and 
V, 10, should be varied for the altar setting of V, 4. But this is one 
of the very few such interruptions of a recurring setting. With this 
far-reaching principle, the formulated uses of the rear stage come 
into not half a dozen conflicts, an agreement too remarkable it seems 
to me to be fortuitous, and going far to prove their validity. 

The application of these principles to some of the plays shows a 
marked alternation in use of the front and the rear stage. Clear 
examples of this may be found in The Merchant of Venice (caskets), 
The Tempest (cell), I The Honest Whore (shop), Cromwell (study), etc., 
where the same setting recurs several times; in The Battle of Alcazar, 
The Brazen Age, Cataline, etc., where the setting of the rear stage is 
varied. That there was such an alternation' I have repeatedly 
insisted upon even in criticizing the untenable theories of alternation 
advanced by some writers. These theories determine the use of the 
rear stage according to modern notions instead of Ehzabethan practice; 

1 By alternation I do not mean here, nor in criticizing tlie alternation theory have I 
ever meant, that every front-stage ' ' scene " was followed by a rear-stage scene. Of course 
there were often several scenes (that is clearings of the stage) on the front stage without 
any intervening scene on the rear stage. But two differently set rear-stage scenes did not 
occur in succession, an act intermission or a scene on the front stage intervening to allow 
for the rearrangement. 
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they do not recognize the large use of properties on the front stage; 
they greatly exaggerate the number of scenes given on the rear 
stage and overemphasize its importance; they think the principle 
of alternation so rigidly held that dramatists were forced to write 
scenes exactly analogous to the stop-gap scenes of the modern 
melodrama. The difference between this sort of alternation and that 
resulting from the customs here formulated must be apparent. 

One misconception I must guard against, that the front stage 
was cluttered with properties. The great majority of plays require 
there only the throne, the "trees," perhaps a stool or two; sometimes 
not even so much as this. The EUzabethan stage was not cluttered, 
nor primitive, nor confused. It was, however, a transition stage — 
perhaps for that reason the most interesting and the most difficult to 
study — for it marks the meeting of the old and the new; on the front 
stage a frankly mediaeval staging; on the rear the beginnings of the 
modern picture stage.^ And this is what we should expect. For 
the contemporary French stage furnishes us with the clearest ex- 
amples of simultaneous settings; the Spanish stage was even more 
"primitive" than the English; even the English stage of the Restora- 
tion was not free from traces of inherited mediaeval tradition. All 
these facts point toward the conclusion that the EngUsh stage was 
mediaeval rather than modern. This conclusion becomes irresistible 
if we accept Wallace' interpretation^ of the records of the early 
English drama. If it is true that the drama of the pubUc theaters 
followed the lead of the court — and this has been the belief of many 
even before Wallace' presentation' — then the stage of the public 
theaters was certainly mediaeval in principle. For, according to 
Wallace, Lyly's plays show English drama just at the point where 
the public theaters on the one side and the private theaters on the 
other took up the stage traditions of the court and the early Black- 
friars. And Lyly's plays are fundamentally mediaeval in staging; 
see, for example, Campaspe, with its scenes in the studio of Apelles, 

* In Timon, V, it seems likely that the " tomb " of scene 3 remained on during scene 4, 
before the walls of Athens — as a simultaneous setting, that is, on the rear stage. The tomb 
of Titus Andronicus, I, 1, is essentially the same. These are almost the only intrusions 
of the mediaeval idea into the rear stage which I have noted. 

2 Evolution of the English drama, 1912. 

3 Professor Manly has for many years emphasized it in his teaching. 
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at the palace of Alexander, and before the tub of Diogenes. From 
the modern point of view the staging of the play is hopelessly con- 
fusing; on the mediaeval stage with its conventions of dramatic 
distance and of simultaneous properties it is simple and entirely con- 
sistent. So also, as Lawrence points out {Elizabethan Playhouse, I, 
59), is the staging of the plays of Marlowe and others. He even 
finds possibilities of a use of scene boards similar to Percy's in The 
Wounds of Civil War, Pericles, The Fair Maid of the West (64), to 
which might be added the names of other plays. King Leir, for 
example. 

It is this mediaeval side that Percy's plays mainly illustrate, 
though the chapel in The Faery Pastoral and the hall of Proteus 
in The Aphrodysiall are modern developments. But many other 
plays besides Percy's, as we have seen, show almost if not quite 
as strongly the mediaeval setting. The distinctive principle of that 
setting, as modified by the Elizabethan stage, is not that all necessary 
properties must be put in place at the beginning of the performance 
and left there until the end; the principle appears just as truly when a 
property, once brought on the stage, is left there until no longer 
necessary, even through scenes in which it is out of place; or, 
what practically amounts to the same thing, when two properties 
or localities to be supposed a considerable distance apart are repre- 
sented side by side. The application of these principles and the system 
of staging just discussed lead to anything but frequent changes of 
setting. That is characteristic of the eighteenth-century staging 
with wings and drops, not of the stage of Shakespeare. To be sure, 
certain Elizabethan plays did cause the stage hands a considerable 
shifting of properties, but Othello, The Tempest, As You Like It, 
Midsummer-Night's Dream, The Maid's Tragedy, The Four Prentices 
of London, The Woman's Prize — I choose plays of different types 
but otherwise almost at random, and certainly all typically Eliza- 
bethan — require almost no change of setting, and thus approach 
closely to that "irregular" characteristic of Percy's plays which 
so troubles Dr. Albright. 

And thus it is with Hamlet, though it is so simple in its staging 
as to present no very interesting problems or illustrations. On the 
front stage there was a seat or two used in I, 1; HI, 2; and perhaps 
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III, 4. There also probably stood the throne, since the Globe 
certainly possessed one and it could well be employed in II, 2, and 
III, 2. Whether these were in place or not when the play began, 
there is no means of knowing; perhaps the stools were simply vacant 
ones provided for spectators. In Act V the trapdoor was used for 
the grave, and a table was brought in. The only certain use of the 
rear stage was for the arbor (Ql) in the play within the play. III, 2; 
it may also have been employed for the scenes between Hamlet and 
his mother, III, 4, and for the graveyard scene. In any case the 
changes of setting were few indeed. 

Thus Albright's argument that the staging of Percy's plays show 
their "aloofness" from the regular EUzabethan drama really means 
nothing more than that they do not conform to his idea of what the 
regular Elizabethan drama should be. But since that idea would 
also exclude a large number of other plays besides Percy's and since 
it runs counter to the general history of the drama and of theatrical 
representation, not Percy's plays but Albright's ideas seem to be 
what is "aloof." To deny all evidence which does not suit you is an 
easy way to prove anything. Here particularly it is simply begging 
the question. 

So far I have met Dr. Albright on the grounds which he himself 
has chosen; I have analyzed his arguments and pointed out their 
weakness. But there is other evidence — the facts of Percy's life so 
far as they are known, and the plain indications of his plays. Was 
Percy the pedant that Albright thinks him, the student writer ab- 
sorbed in Plautus and Terence, the recluse suffering as a playwright 
from not attending the Globe theater? Let us see. 

The most recent and most accessible accounts of Percy are the 
article by Sidney Lee in The Dictionary of National Biography, and 
the scattered notices of him in The House of Percy by Gerald Brennan, 
edited by W. A. Lindsay, Vol. II (1902) ; from these the following is 
condensed: 

Percy was born in 1575. His early boyhood was probably spent 
at Petworth, his father's place in Sussex, or in London, since during 
much of this time his father was under suspicion for treason, was for 
a time imprisoned, and in 1582-83 was ordered to London and con- 
fined to the precincts of his town house. This stood near St. Andrews 
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Hill, Blackfriars, adjoining a tenement afterwards owned by Shake- 
speare. Even in his boyhood William Percy can scarcely have 
avoided seeing plays in London. The earl achieved during this 
period considerable favor at court, but finally in December, 
1584, was taken to the Tower, and died there under suspicious 
circumstances, June 20-21, 1585. By August, WiUiam is with 
his brother, the new earl, in Paris, and the spy, Thomas Rogers, 
reports to Walsingham that they are implicated with the Due de 
Guise in the preparation of a great naval and military expedi- 
tion against England. In 1586 the earl is in London, in his Black- 
friars house, and is soon interested in forming a great library there. 
In 1590 he moves to Russell House, St. Martin's in the Fields, "at 
a little distance beyond Charing Cross." There, much to the disgust 
of his Sussex tenants, with whom he wages a continual feud about it, 
he remains; he will not even go to the northern border to defend 
his estates. WiUiam meanwhile on June 13, 1589, matriculated 
from Gloucester Hall, Oxford, and as a student carried on a friendship 
with Barnabie Barnes. Barnes in 1593 dedicated his Parthenophil to 
"the right noble and vertuous gentleman, M. William Percy," and 
Percy, in 1594, in his Sonnets to the Fairest Coelia included a madrigal 
in praise of Barnes. In Barnes's Four Bookes of Offices, 1606, Percy 
published also "a poor madrigal." We have here, it is clear, a 
pretty literary friendship, which becomes all the more significant for 
our purposes when we remember that Barnes was himself a dramatist, 
writing for Shakespeare's company The Devil's Charter (1606, pub- 
lished 1607), which was played at court by his Majesty's servants. 
This brings us well past the date of Percy's plays. I have not been 
able to discover the authority for the statement that Percy was at 
one time in the Tower on a charge of homicide, nor is it of any par- 
ticular consequence to us to note that in 1638 he was living at Oxford 
"holding no communication of any sort with his relatives" and 
"drinking nothing but ale," having retired there, some say, because 
of an unhappy love affair. He died at Oxford in May, 1648, "an 
aged bachelor in Penny-farthing Street, after he had lived a melan- 
choly and retired life many years." He was buried on May 28, in 
Christchurch Cathedral. 

The plays in question were written long before this period of 
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seclusion, and when he was still in his twenties (twenty-six to twenty- 
eight). At that time he presents certainly no pedantic figure, but 
rather that of a young man about town — a young man of the Renais- 
sance to be sure — friend of a writer of some note, his own works 
achieving pubUcation, his family residence in London not far from 
theaters, and their country house in Sussex, which he could scarcely 
reach from Oxford without passing through that city. It is not 
possible that a young man of this character and with these con- 
nections knew nothing of the London theaters. It was not the 
lack of seeing Burbage in Hamlet that kept Percy from being a 
good playwright. 

Looked at without prejudice, his plays themselves show that he 
was famiUar enough with the London theaters to know at least the 
outward details of their staging. For example, there are two direc- 
tions in The Aphrodysiall which could scarcely have been written by 
a man quite unacquainted with those theaters. One concerns a 
description of two of the parts in the play. The actors of these 
two parts were, Percy directs, to be bearded, but in a note he adds, 
"Thus for Actors; for Powles without." The other direction reads, 
"Chambers' (noise suppofd for Powles) For actors. "^ The pro- 
logue both of The Aphrodysiall and of The Errants was to be delivered 
between the second and third "soundings," that is, the blasts of 
the trumpet announcing the beginning of the usual theatrical per- 
formance. In The Errants, I, 2, p. 10, Shift, a London pickpocket, 
says "Two pence is the price for the going in to a newe Playe there" 
(at Paul's) . Note should also be made of Percy's somewhat pecuhar 
use of "canopy" in his stage directions. In Graves's opinion' — and 
I think it is correct — Percy thus designates the rear stage of the 
London theater, and Graves finds in this very phrase an indication 

1 "Chambers" of course are small cannon. For a similar use of the word see II 
Henry IV, 4, 57, and for a direction for their employment, Henry VIII, I, 4. 

2 Percy's directions imply that he distinguished carefully between different stage 
conditions. Not only has he several references to "Paul's" and the "Actors," but he 
also mentions practices at the university plays and at private houses. Thus the direction 
last quoted. The Aphrodysiall, I, v, continues: "Also a showre of Bose-water and conflts, 
as was acted in Christ-Church in Oxford, in Dido and Aeneas — Guns withall and Thunder 
thereto"; and ibid., V, v, the direction preceding the Seventh Song reads: "Here went 
furth the whole Chorus in a shuffle as after a Play in a Lords howse, Hermes wafting them 
furth with his winged wand," etc. 

3 The Court and the London Theaters, p. 12. 
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that this rear stage was like that shown on the MessaUna title-page, 
a projecting "canopy" rather than a simple "alcove." Finally in 
proof of Percy's knowledge of London theatrical conditions may be 
cited a note from the manuscript volume :' 

A note to the Master of Children of Powles. Memorandum, that if any 
of the fine and formost of these Pastoralls and Comoedyes conteyned in this 
volume shall but overeach in length (the children not to begin before foure, 
after prayers, and the gates of Powles shutting at six) the tyme of supper, 
that then in tyme and place convenient, you do let passe some of the songs, 
and make the consort the shorter; for I suppose these plaies to be somewhat 
too long for that place. Howsoever, on your own experience, and at your best 
direction, be it. Farewell to you all.^ 

Certainly these "chambers," "canopies," "soundings," these 
"consorts" of music Percy so systematically "knocks up" between 
the acts of his plays; the knowledge of prices, of times of performance, 
and of differences of equipment between the men's theaters and Paul's 
— all this points to no secluded pedant immersed in Plautus and 
Terence, but to a fairly observant, theatrically well-informed Ehza- 
bethan playgoer. 

It is this playgoer who writes these plays, which he ardently 
hopes to get performed in London. How ardently, appears from 
the changes in them which he so eagerly, so copiously suggests, in the 
hope that this will make their production more possible. He will 
most of the time be all things to all theaters. The directions already 
quoted show this in part: beards may be left off ; the noise of cannon 
supposed; according to the direction so often quoted, certain proper- 
ties may even be represented by their "nuncupations only in text 
letters." He will allow the manager to do almost anything to his 
plays just so they really get put on. That a man so anxious and 
so well acquainted with the theaters should still write plays as com- 
pletely opposed to the customs of those theaters as Albright supposes 
is absolutely inconceivable. 

But I would not be misunderstood. I do not maintain nor have 
I ever maintained that these plays of Percy's were actually given in 

1 Collier, History of English Dramatic Poetry, III, 377. 

' It Is frequently asserted (for example, Schelling, I, 465), I think on the basis of this 
note, that Necromantes was acted by Paul's. Though the note is appended to Necromantes 
it clearly applies to all the plays, and docs not prove their production, but only Percy's 
desire for it. 
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the London theaters. That has not been and perhaps cannot be 
either proved or disproved. Nor have I maintained that Percy- 
was a dramatist of any power. He seems rather a pretty feeble sort 
of person. He may not have known — he probably did not know — 
the technical details of Elizabethan stage management, but he did 
know the obvious things, what the average spectator would know. 
And it is just these obvious customs which his plays have been 
used to establish. For these they are thoroughly competent, and 
Albright's objections to them are unfounded, the result of preju- 
dice, and supported only by misunderstanding and the disregard of 
accessible evidence. 
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